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My Concept of Service 


by ROBT. T. MOTTER, JR. 
Past President LBI 


My Dad has been a 
library binder for 
about half a century. 
He is only one of sever- 
al contemporaries still 
active in their busi- 
nesses who laid the 
foundation of our mod- 
ern library binding in- 
dustry. 

How well they built 
is apparent in the close 
and happy relationship 
which exists between 
library binders and 

librarians. This is not the quirk of chance, 
but the end result of a long and _ slowly 
maturing process started many years ago. We 
see its results all around us, from the accept- 
ance of our product, library binding, as the 
principal vehicle of conservation, to the re- 
pect and confidence placed in us by our 
customers as we help them in their task of 
serving readers. 

As President of LBI, I have tried to analyze 
the principles upon which my Dad’s genera- 
tion built. First and foremost is a concept of 
service rare in today’s mode of living. Their 
prime concern was one of service to librarians 
individually and the library profession gen- 
erally. This element of service was translated 
into group activity whereby, through a trade 
association, they cooperated with librarians 
similarly organized in a professional society 
to improve the tools of conservation. 

Equally a part of their basis of action was 
an adherence to the idea of quality. Library 
binding has come to mean quality binding, 
not for the sake of quality alone, but only 
because by means of quality can a library 
obtain the lowest cost per circulation or use 
per volume. Quality means economy in library 
binding. 


To achieve this objective, common industry 
action was essential, and that is the road 
they followed. Although there are now some 
12,200 trade associations, of which 1700 are 
national, bookbinders were among the earliest 
industry groups to be formed. 

From the start, their organization was in- 
delibly impressed with the stamp of their 
basic principles — service and quality. LBI 
still operates within the framework of these 
founding principles. 

We have become the source of information 
for librarians the world over for help on 
conservation problems. A little brochure on 
water damage, prepared after the New England 
floods a few years ago, has been requested 
by librarians around the globe. That on 
standardized lettering and the specifications 
or standards for library binding have been 
sought by libraries in every continent (even 
from behind the Iron Curtain). The 
LIBRARY BINDER is mailed to libraries in 
every state and a dozen or more foreign coun- 
tries, and we continually receive requests for it. 

Basic principles, if sound, remain the same, 
although they may be manifested in different 
ways and under different circumstances. Fifty 
years ago, public and university libraries were 
the sources of most library binding business. 
Today, the scope of activity has broadened. 
New school, industrial, reference, and govern- 
mental libraries have become major factors 
in our society. To service them as they grow 
and develop are prime concerns of the library 
binding industry. Prebinding has become a 
major factor in saving money for school libra- 
ries, particularly in the area of juvenile public. 
ations. The tremendous growth in the volume 
of periodicals, and their importance, has been 
an impetus to the expansion of this type of 
business. 

Yet, our objectives remain the same — to 
serve librarians as they serve their readers, 
by library binding which will insure that the 
reader will have the volume he wants avail- 
able to him at the lowest possible cost to the 
library. 

Since library binding involves a commodity 
as to which there is only limited confor- 
mity in size and great variation in condition, 
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and since over forty-one operations are re- 
quired to rebind a volume properly, there 
is, of necessity, a great deal of handling of 
volumes. How to meet the problem of rising 
costs, particularly of labor where the mini- 
mum wage in little more than a decade has 
trebled? There is only one answer if the 
economy of quality standards is to be main- 
tained — and that is mechanization. 

Few people are aware of the tremendous 
amount of mechanization of individual opera- 
tions that has taken place in the library bind- 
ing industry within the past few years. Nor 
has this been the only change. Equally im- 
portant are new techniyues of processing, 
simplified practices, standardization and use 
of conveyor systems. The object has been to 
increase productivity per man hour in order 
to pay higher wages while at the same time 
maintaining the lowest possible prices for 


which library binding can be sold. 

Ours is a dynamic industry, built upon a 
solid foundation, and we are facing the future 
with confidence and enthusiasm. This is the 
direct result of men like my Dad and his 
contemporaries. My generation salutes them. 
They built better than perhaps they knew. 





“HOUSE OF GANE” DISPLAYS CANVAS 
PAINTED BY TALENTED EXECUTIVE 


The fruits of his labor, an oil painting show- 
ing a father’s approval of his apprentice son’s 
work in the art of finishing, is admired by its 
creator Walter G. Leutz, Secretary of Gane 
Brothers & Lane, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
“Michelangelo” Leutz has put to canvas Valen- 
tino Serra’s widely acclaimed color photo 
“Like Father, Like Son.” This painting, by 
Mr. Leutz, is placed on permanent display in 
the Director’s Room of the Chicago office of 
Gane. (Editor’s note: In a humorous vein, 
artist Leutz holds one of Gane’s glue brushes in 
hand.) 





LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY 
BINDING AND PREBINDING 


by DUDLEY A. WEISS 


General Counsel & Executive Director, LBI 


On January 1, 1958, 
LBI announced the is- 
suance of the LBI 
STANDARDS FOR LI- 
BRARY BINDING 
AND PREBINDING. 
Basically they are the 
‘Minimum Specifica- 
tions For Class A Li- 
brary Binding” and the 
“Standards For Rein- 
forced (Pre-Library- 
Bound) New Books” 
which, with some revi- 
sions, have been the 
standard for library rebinding and prebinding 
since the 1930’s. The present standards re- 
present the results of restudy over the past 
five years and are the flowering of a major 
effort of cooperation between librarians, bind- 
ers, and suppliers extending over a_ period 
of almost fifty years. 


IMPORTANCE TO LIBRARY BINDERS 

To a library binder these Standards are the 
foundation stone of his business. Although 
there are forty-one steps in processing a 
library bound volume, they really resolve them- 
selves into three fundamentals: a method of 
fastening pages together and into sections, a 
method of affixing the pages so assembled into 
a protective cover, and a designation of accept- 
able materials and procedures, such as collat- 
ing and stamping. 

Each step is designed with one purpose in 
mind: to build strength into a volume whereby 
it can meet the minimum requirements of 
normal library usage. Every library has other 
kinds of binding, and library binders will 
meet customer requirements for special pur- 
poses, but library binding is the only binding 
specifically developed for normal library usage. 

Many economic consequences flow from the 
establishment of uniform specifications. Two 
are of particular significance to a_ library 
binder. He can streamline his processing 
operations to turn out a quality product 
conforming to the standard at the lowest 
possible cost, and he can compete with other 
binders on a fair basis, since both are dealing 
with a uniform product. 


IMPORTANCE TO LIBRARIANS 

Library Binding means four things to a 
librarian, and with respect to each of these, 
the Standards are important. 

First, is the inexorable fact that all modern 
reading matter is consumable. Hence, binding 
is a matter of dollars and cents. Obviously 
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it is a more prudent use of a library’s funds 
to obtain 100 circulations from one volume 
than to buy four volumes to obtain the same 
number of circulations. The non-library pur- 
chaser of a volume subjects it to only a few 
readings, and edition binding (even rein- 
forced) is manufactured primarily for that 
market. Library binding is engineered to build 
in the strength necessary for repeated circula- 
tion and use. Thus, for a library, it follows 
that library binding is a budget-saving device. 
This is the principal reason that over 90% 
of all library binding in America is done in 
accordance with these Standards. 


Second, is the matter of appearance. Wear 
causes deterioration, despite devices designed 
to keep volumes clean. Shabby volumes _be- 
come sterile, nonmoving assets on a library 
shelf. Library binding, particularly with pres- 
ent-day illustrated covers, transforms shabby 
dirty volumes into bright, attractive volumes, 
which because of their inherent strength, tend 
to keep their appearance. Properly rebound 
and prebound books have both maximum 
reader eye appeal and long wear. 

Third, and of equal importance, is the matter 
of service. This is an ambiguous word, which 
can mean just about what a librarian chooses. 
As an industry library binding is singular 
in that binders have only one type of customer, 
the library. The heart of every library is the 
printed page, and maintenance of the printed 
page is the sole function of the library binder. 
Maintaining a collection at par (which means 
maximum usability to a reader) is a continu- 
ing process. Consequently, the relationship of 
librarian and binder is of necessity a close 
one. This closeness requires continuity if the 
desired result of good service is to be obtained. 
By way of a corollary it might be stated that 
where the selection of a binder is within the 
discretion of the librarian, and where the 
contract is negotiated, rather than put on a 
bid basis, better service results. If in addition 
there is continuity, the cost of binding over 
a period of years is kept at a minimum, 
since when 2 binder takes on a new customer 
he has to set up for this particular account. 
This involves expense which of necessity must 
be reflected in the price. 


Fourth, is the matter of administrative ex- 
pense. To put a volume on the shelf involves 
not only the cost of the raw material (the 
volume) but also processing by the library in 
connection with the acquisition. By the use 
of prebinding (particularly with juveniles) 
and rebinding, that cost is substantially re- 
duced. 


Equally important administratively is the 
fact that a standard establishes a clear under- 
standing between a buyer and seller as to just 
what is being bought and sold. It is fair to 
say that probably millions of dollars have 
been saved over the past twenty years or so 
by the use of the Minimum Specifications. 
Conservation is made a routine matter merely 


by the existence of Standards to which a 
librarian can refer, and around which a Cer- 
tified Library Binder has built his production 
line. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE READER 


We have considered the Standards from the 
point of view of the library binder and the 
librarian. But what of the reader? Today’s 
library is the reservoir of ideas which nouri- 
shes the culture of our society. To a reader 
it is a place where the volume he wants is 
(or should be) available at a time and place 
convenient for him, and in a condition he 
can use. To meet the criteria of “condition” 
or “reader usability”, each of the forty-one 
steps in producing library binding was de- 
veloped. 


The end product is quality binding. Any- 
thing less is purchased at the price of lessen- 
ing reader usability. Take collation, for exam- 
ple. Whether a volume be an esoteric study 
in philosophy, a “whodunnit”, a school text, 
a learned journal, or a trade publication, there 
is no value to the reader, and no point in 
binding it, unless it is complete. Only by 
collation, which cannot be done by machine 
(and thus is costly) can a complete volume 
be assured. That is why experienced librarians, 
with their readers in mind, so frequently say, 
“If a volume is worth binding, it is worth 
binding right.” 


IMPORTANCE TO LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Perhaps the major importance of these 
Standards is to be found in the mere fact that 
for a quarter of a century there have been 
Standards in an important area of library 
science. That the combined efforts of librarians, 
binders, and suppliers, has furnished an exam- 
ple of what can be done is recognized by the 
Council of Library Resources, Inc. which, in 
its First Annual Report after pointing out 
many of the problems of the library world, 
points out library binding as one field where 
“good results” have been achieved, which it 
stated (pp. 20 and 21) as follows: 


“Another aspect of the situation is the lack 
of standards or of methods for enforcing 
them. . 


“Yet in those cases in which the library 
world has been able to assure a steady 
and profitable market and has entered into 
discussions with the suppliers, good re- 
sults have been obtained: witness the stand- 
ards and trade practices which enable li- 
braries in this country to get good book- 
binding services.” (italics supplied) 


Oke” 


We don’t know if H. N. Ferguson speaks 
from experience, but he says, “The best way 
to remember your wife’s birthday is to forget 
it once.” 
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hom out New President 


JOSEPH V. RUZICKA, JR. 


Many of us in the 
Library Binding Insti- 
tute, while following 
in the footsteps of our 
predecessors are enjoy- 
ing the heritage of the 
art of fine binding — 
bindings that fulfilled 
the needs of the time. 
Most of us were trained 
“on the bench” by 
these able craftsmen. 
We were taught that 
craftsmanship above 
all else was the most 
important thing in binding. 

Yet today it has become increasingly im- 
portant that we as binders change our view- 
point from that of “bench binding” to that of 
production binding. This change is a result of 
the increasing demands for service by our 
libraries. It is a service that can neither be 
ignored nor denied; a service that is vital to 
the libraries if they wish to, in turn, provide 
adequate service for their patrons. 

Therefore, to meet the needs of increasing 
service to libraries, a change is being made in 
the training of the young men who will bear 
the responsibilities of management. The men 
who will fill these positions in the library 
binding industry are being trained in schools 
and colleges—not to be bookbinders, but to 
be businessmen. It is now mandatory, if busi- 
nesses wish to survive, that these young ex- 
ecutives receive the proper training in account- 
ing, marketing, sound economics and produc- 
tion management. 

For today, along with other industries, li- 
brary binding is becoming a dynamic entity. 
The profound impact of the machine age has 
influenced our thinking, not only on our so- 
ciety but also on our culture of arts and crafts 
as well. Library binding as a part of this cul- 
ture has received its productive impetus as a 
result of this thinking. 

Still we try to mold into our production lines 
a quality that can always be traced to the 
traditions of the fine bindings as were known 
to our forefathers. This is particularly true of 
the binders who live and work by the stand- 
ards and specifications of the Library Binding 
Institute. These standards have been designed 
to permit the maximum in production and yet 
retain the quality and beauty that was known 
in fine binding. 

We in the Library Binding Institute are now 
facing one of the most critical stages of our 
existence. For we are at the brink of maturity. 
We can either fall back into the hectic days 
before the idea of L.B.I. was conceived, or we 
can forge ahead to new and greater goals by 





living up to our standards of fair play and 
genuine friendship. It would be very easy to 
stumble, but it is so much easier to live by 
the Golden Rule. 


kor 
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LIBRARY BINDING 
INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIP 


Zack G. Haygood, Chairman of the Scholar. 
ship Committee of Library Binding Institute 
announced the winner of the 1958 scholarship 
award to be Miss Ruth Carol Scheerer of 
Ruston, Louisiana. Miss Scheerer is now 
attending Polytechnic Institute in Ruston and@ 
plans to enter the University of Denver in the 
fall. 

Over sixty applications for the scholarship 
were received by Library Binding Institute 
and, in making their selection, the Committee 
relied upon the recommendations of two na 
tionally known librarians, Mrs. Edna Handly 
Byers of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Georgia, and Mr. John Settlemayer, Director 0 
Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 
who assisted the Committee. 

The Library Binding Institute scholarship 
provides a stipend of $1,000 and its purpost 
is to provide financial assistance to a student 
of library science. The members of Library 
Binding Institute recognize the important con 
tribution which the librarians of Americ 
are making to our culture and civilization and 
realize the need for more qualified people +0 
enter the library profession. Graduate and un 
dergraduate students are eligible for the award 
which will be made each year. 

This year’s recipient, Miss Scheerer, hai 
had an outstanding record as a student and, i 
addition, has had a well-rounded backgrount 
of community and school activities which th 
Committee felt evidenced great promise f 
the future. 
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This is the way Jackson Public Library, Jackson, Michigan, arranges rebound books in a simple 
but interesting and highly effective display to remind its library patrons a shipment has recently 


arrived from the Bindery. 


(Photo Courtesy: Miss Ruth Foster, Librarian, Jackson Public Library, Jackson, Michigan.) 
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LOVE LETTER TO A LIBRARIAN 
by JOSEPH BARRY 
© 1958, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 


Reprinted with permission 


Dear Lady of the Library: 

You have tendered so many love letters — 
from Keats to the unreceptive Fanny Brawne, 
from Byron to his countless countesses, from 
Abelard to the saintly Heloise — that we want 
to write you one strictly for yourself. 

We're a bit embarrassed by it. Not because 
we're exposing our feeling for you. Many 
share it. But because we've taken so long 
writing. Now the President has proclaimed 

- National Library Week — and all the 
warm words we have wanted to send you 
will have a distant institutional sound as 
though sung by a Western Union messenger. 

You were thirty-two and we were fourteen, 
when we loved you. As the years pass, you 
are still thirty-two and in your presence we 
are always fourteen. A wonderful age! For us, 
because we are fourteen, and for you, 
because of us. Everything is in its beginnings: 
life, love, reading. We can’t think of any- 
thing else that might join this youthful syn- 
drome. Truth, beauty and goodness come later, 
if at all. 


If people couldn’t read, La Rochefoucauld 
once wrote, very few would fall in love. He 
meant it, of course, in a cynical sense, but 
its meaning is beyond what he meant. To fall 
in love, you must first fly. Our first and finest 
wings are books. 

He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings. 

We who love books — and so each other — 
are never tired of hearing these lines by 
Emily Dickinson. 

But for the more robust of our critics, those 
who would make a distinction between reality 
and reading, between the brain and the 
imagination, between the act and the thought, 
we have another favored quotation. “Let those 
who may complain that (the love affair of 
Shaw and Ellen Terry) was all on paper 
remember that only on paper has humanity 
yet achieved glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, 
virtue and abiding love.” It is from George 
Bernard Shaw, who disposed of such false 
distinctions by writing as a man of action 
and acting as a man of thought. 

We must confess to one weakness, however. 
We who read too much generalize too much. 
Here we are writing a love’ letter, presumably 
the most personal of forms, and find ourselves 
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sermonizing instead. Well, our feelings for 
you are mighty personal and particular. They 
are as far from innocence as innocence can 
get. “A man’s library,” Emerson said unex- 
pectedly, “is a sort of harem.” A public library 
to us is a sort of public harem over which 
you, the village hetaira, preside and to whom 
all local Socrates repair. 


We say village hetaira, for somehow a 
library makes a village of even the greatest 
cities. Yet we who were raised in a small 
town know you as no metropolitan can. He 
comes to you seeking a chamber of quiet 
from the noise of a city eternally wrecking 
and erecting itself, a booklined refuge from 
the street’s commercial combat. But he shud- 
ders away from your approach; humanity has 
been too much with him all day, every day. 
So you grant him your greatest gift for him — 
solitude in silence. 

Mind you, even a village Socrates has occa- 
sion for solitude, though it is people in the 
marketplace who tease him into thought and 
dialectical heaven. That marketplace, by the 
way, is the local library. There, not only 
Socrates, but also St. Thomas, Luther, Vol- 
taire, Freud, Marx and Ovid are daily available 
for conversations from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Monday 
through Saturday; from 2 to 6 p.m., Sunday 
afternoons. 

But what we villagers valued most were the 
aimless walks along the stacks of books. Each 
step was a revelation, and you accompanied 
each of us, as the moon every child, no 
matter how many children were walking in no 
matter how many directions. 

Whatever caught our eye and held our fancy 
was all right with you. There were no objec- 
tive grades, no earned credits, no status sym- 
bols, no planned purpose. Just reading. So, 
when we came with three library cards — our 
own, our brother’s and our sister’s — and 
weekly walked out with nine books to feed 
our fantastic hunger, you knew enough not to 
smile in a knowing fashion. We were equals. 
And we fell in love with you. 

We have been in love ever since. Euphoria 
sweeps over us as soon as we enter your door. 
We sensed it the other evening at the Donnell 
branch on 53rd St. It brought back the sweet 
feeling of the library of our youth. 

You were sitting at the desk, to the left 
of center of that splendid room, silent and 
majestic. The very first zlimpse of you struck 
us breathless with your beauty. We could not 
see the color of your eyes and hair exactly, 
but the latter is light, and the eyes, we should 
think, are gray. You were two and thirty years 
old and we were fourteen once more. 

Actually, as you might have suspected, this 
is Thackeray’s description of a young man 
falling in love with Venus de Milo, when he 
first saw her standing in a statue gallery of the 
Louvre. It is literary, it is true. But that does 
not make it any the less personal or true. As 
his, our love for you is immediate and timeless. 


And when we came to your desk with a 
pile of books by the incomparable Maxes — 
Beerbohm and Brand — and the very compar- 
able Max Lerner, and with books titled vari- 
ously “The Brave Cowboy” and “The Tragic 
Sense of Life,” “The Ants” and “Close to 
Colette” you had the grace you have never 
lost to know without showing it that only in 
such promiscuous reading were we faithful to 
you in your fashion. 


Love, 
CONSTANT READER. 


Oke” 


BORED TOTS 


Educators, as well as Carl Bernstein writing 
in Parade, like the story about two first graders 
standing outside school one morning. 


“Do you think,” asked one, “that thermo- 
nuclear projectiles will pierce the heat bar- 
rier?” 

“No,” said the second. “Once a force enters 
the substratosphere . . .” 

Just then the bell rang. Said the first child: 


“There goes the bell. Darn it, now we gotta 
go in and string beads.” 








For OVER 6 DECADES 


cA dependable 


source of supply 
for 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
ACROSS THE NATION 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, inc. 


Established 1892 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
The most complete line of 
bindery supplies including 
Dupont PXB-80 Hi-Lustre, and Interlaken 


Guild, Bindery and Art Buckram—Davey 
Binders Board. 


Complete Stocks for Prompt Delivery 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
729-733 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Randolph 6-2590 
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MOBILE LIBRARY SERVES FAST 
GROWING ST. LOUIS COUNTY AREA 


by ELVA NORMAN 
St. Louis County Library 


Every morning there goes from St. Louis 
County Library Headquarters, 6814 Natural 
Bridge Road, Normandy, Mo., a long line of 
streamlined mobile units — such as the one 
pictured. Carrying from 3500 to 5000 volumes, 
they go out into the rural areas, suburban 
communities and to 192 elementary and high 
schools on regular schedule, to serve the 
people with books, reference materials, musi- 
cal recordings and films. 

St. Louis County Library, voted into exist- 
ence in 1946, has had the difficult job of 
providing library service for residents of one 
of the fastest growing metropolitan suburban 
areas in the country. Ten years ago it faced the 
task of setting up a library to serve a 455 
square mile area, meeting the demands of 
patrons from rural communities to smart coun- 


points in this suburban satellite of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The first to open, Rock Road Branch, 
is one of the most distinctive and colorful 
libraries to be found anywhere. Remodeled 
from a neighborhood theater, its unusual 
architectural lines are accented by bright colors 
and specially designed furniture and shelving. 
A South County branch is now under construc- 
tion and later there will be built a new Head- 
quarters and a branch for the northeast sec- 
tion of the district. The present administra- 
tion building will then become a branch. 


Oke” 


BIBLIOPEGY AND THE METROPOLITAN 


by JAMES HUMPHRY, III 
Librarian 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


(Eprtor’s NoTE: Webster defines “Bibliopegy” 
as the Art of Binding Books.) 


Although it may be scoffed at, and undoubt- 


= try club residential areas. With its first per- edly decried as well, there are books that are 
manent headquarters a remodeled automobile known to have been bound in perhaps not the 
show room it set about to serve its far flung rarest material but at least the most macabre 
livery area, largely through streamlined bookmobile — that of human skin. In some cases such 
service. Today these mobile units comprise, alleged examples are not definitely authenti- 
. perhaps, the largest fleet operated by any cated, but there is a good proportion of re- 





library to try to keep abreast of needs of 
this rapidly growing section. 

An expansion program, approved by voters 
in 1955, will provide buildings at strategic 


ported cases which have been duly certified 
by responsible authorities. 

It is reported that when’a well-known Eng- 
lish collector disposed of his library the follow- 


a 
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ing appeared in the auction catalog: “A throug 








most curious and unique book, being the § recom 

particulars of the Trial and Execution of § tion. | 

r ‘4 Charles Smith, who was hanged at New- accom 
ere tl on Y castle for murder, containing a piece of his represt 
skin tanned into leather for the purpose.” Bed 

One of the city libraries in England has § ° rv 

“ < a 4 service 

a copy of Machiavelli's The Prince bound in a. ae 


human skin. The “provenance” of the binding + eat 
OV E RS EW a N G is unknown but there is a statement accom- § ” oan 
panying the book, which verifies the fact that fitle . 

the skin came from the back of a patient re bit 

MACH i N E who “had no further use for it”. The book ae a 


is even today in excellent condition! 


or pres 

Benjamin Franklin Butler, the Civil War is an 
General and notorious “liberator” of New Or- § replace 
leans, who later became Governor of Massa- § replac: 


chusetts, accused the Tewksbury Almshouse ply be 
of selling corpses to the Harvard Medical § especis 
School and the skins of the bodies to tanneries. § An ou 
It is gruzsome to contemplate the bizarre § cure, | 
possibilities of “vellum carnis” in New Eng- § all to 
land! stitute 


Just what is this curious phase of bibliopegy 
leading up to? Perhaps the answer lies in the 
fact that rising costs of bookbinding lead to § LIBR. 
an obvious conclusion. Certainly the writer 
hastens to add that no such cannibalistic idea 


is recommended! It is nothing more than a LB 
feeble attempt for an introduction to the gen- B was he 
eral preservation and restoration problems that § j959 : 
confront an art library. library 


The Library of The Metropolitan Museum § ductior 
of Art approaches 150,000 volumes, most of § ments 
which are extremely useful (although not Of | 


vessarily i s jemand) 1 lopti 

IT IS THE CORNERSTONE of which "would be dificult to coglats, OU panes 
cularly the serials. library 

OF LIBRARY B I N D I N G On the assumption that most of what libra- Binder 








ries buy is to be kept for at least a reason- § "8 In 
able length of time, or possibly for as long and Pr 
as the book lasts — as more accurately des- cificati 
cribes the conditions under which the library the St 
operates — the matter of preservation is one Bound 
of prime importance. Enter Mr. Library Book- Institut 
binder . . . Provided, of course, the binder § 198, 2 
wants to tackle all the inherent problems of ards. 
so large and so difficult a collection. As for In or 
example: pamphlets, exhibition catalogs issued ards w 
separately and in series, volumes of texts, § |S form 
check « 


g. d i 2h J volumes of plates many requiring mounting § © 
end for escriptive itecctine and sizing of paper, loose plates requiring a lis a 
boxing, and the general problems relating § 4 ‘St © 


OV ER S E W | N G M A C H | N E to oversize volumes requiring stronger than § '!"S. 
normal binding. Also 
eg s book o 
PA N Y 0 F A M E w | C A Certain tenets present themselves as obvious § {,, pub 


when it comes to the matter of binding for an libvoria 


art library and, for that matter, any sizable § ;. 
VU aC ° A ’ es Is expe 
é anuf turers of library. First, there should be close liaison § ;, 1958 


LIBRARY BINDING EQUIPMENT between library and binder with a view to The 


common understanding of mutual problems. 


101 MYSTIC AVENUE Second, there should be one person in the = 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS library who has at least a familiarity with Ruzick: 





binding and who can manage the library’s 


binding program and who periodically goes §” I 
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through the collections to make appropriate 
recommendations for preservation and restora- 
tion. In many cases this activity should be 
accomplished with the help of the binder’s 
representative. A third consideration is the 
matter of adequacy of the budget: there should 
of course be sufficient money to secure the 
services of a binder of recognized excellence 
so that there is a logical and regulated flow 
of material to the bindery, and in sufficient 
quantity to properly insure preservation. Too 
little and too late all too often characterize 
the binding status of many libraries. 

In a nutshell, the matter of restoration and/ 
or preservation of library collections in general 
is a much less expensive process then their 
replacement. The latter alternative, that of 
replacement, ceases to be an alternative sim- 
ply because much of this library’s collection, 
especially the foreign serials, is so scarce. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, if indeed this maxim is applicable at 
all to the expensive investments which con- 
stitute an art library. 


OKT 


LIBRARY BINDING 
INSTITUTE CONVENTION 


LBI’s Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
was held at French Lick, Indiana, May 6-8, 
1958. Sessions were devoted to all phases of 
library binding, including techniques of pro- 
duction, management practices and improve- 
ments in the technology of library binding. 

Of particular interest to librarians is the 
adoption of programs designed to improve the 
protection given librarians in having their 
library binding done by a Certified Library 
Binder and in specifying use of Library Bind- 
ing Institute Standards for Library Binding 
and Prebinding. These are the Minimum Spe- 
cifications for Class A Library Binding and 
the Standards for Reinforced Pre-Library 
Bound New Volumes which Library Binding 
Institute has revised and issued on January 1, 
1958, as the Library Binding Institute Stand- 
ards. 

In order to assure adherence to these Stand- 
ards when a library has specified them, LBI 
is formulating a program for an annual spot 
check of each Certified Library Binder to in- 
sure adherence. In addition, it is preparing 
a list of all materials which meet the specifica- 
tions. 

Also of interest to librarians is a new hand- 
book on library binding now being prepared 
for publication which will serve library schools, 
librarians, trustees and purchasing agents. It 
is expected that this volume will be issued late 
in 1958. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr., Presi- 
dent; Robert F. Sibert, Vice President; Marie 
Ruzicka Gross, Vice President; 0. Paul Heck- 
man, Treasurer. 


SNAPPED AT THE LBI MEETING 





Joe Ruzicka, new president, also received a 
super-size congratulatory card from all the 
members on the birth of his daughter, Lisa 
Ann. 





Ken and Lorraine (American Bindery) Jones 
get the lowdown from Jerry (Gane Bros.) 
Jecklin. 





“Guess who!” should be the title of this 
picture. A family skit wound up the meeting 
and provided a fitting climax to a wonderful 
time. 


; endiiies 





The Meow Ended 
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BOOKS THAT LAST LONGER 


Reprinted from Science Digest (Feb. ’58), 
Chicago, Ill., and condensed from /ndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry (Nov. 
57; Vol. 49, No. 11). Copyright 1957 by 
the American Chemical Society, 1115 
Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


There’s a lot to be said for the old days, 
at least where paper is concerned. In earlier 
centuries paper was made to last. 

Many books printed long before there was 
an American chemical industry — or even 
an America as we know it — are still in 
excellent condition. 

And plenty printed since the turn of this 
century are not. With even a moderate amount 
of use along with normal care, most refer- 
ence books today have lives less than a couple 
of generations. 

Spectacular evidence of this can be seen 
by subjecting sheets from books to the action 
of a folding endurance tester. A sheet from 
a book printed in 1534 has lasted for almost 
as many shocks (testing fold resistance) as it 
is years old; pages from some current books 
don’t last long enough for the counter to 
register even one shock. 

The cause of all this, of course, is change 
in papermaking materials. Rag paper has all 
but completely been replaced by wood pulp 
for book use. Wood-pulp papers are attrac- 
tive, but if excess chemicals used in paper- 
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making are allowed to remain (bleaching 
compounds, alum sizing, and the like), they 
can decrease paper life significantly and spe- 
cial finishes don’t prevent some deterioration 
beneath them. 

As the paper deteriorates, its acidity in- 
creases and brittleness is in almost direct 
proportion to acid content of the paper. 

Those most interested in preservation of 
information by microfilm, microcard, photo- 
stat, and similar methods may wonder why 
deterioration of paper within a generation 
should be a problem. 

These methods are fine for many uses, but 
they preserve only the text of a record, not 
the record itself. For many reasons librarians 
and archivists may want to keep the original 
record. One of the persons most interested in 
this viewpoint is W. J. Barrow, probably the 
lone inventor in the documentation field. 

Barrow’s first interests were in restoration 
of old documents. Various methods used over 
the years have had all sorts of shortcomings. 
A satisfactory method must give a legible, 
permanent, durable page. With the idea that 
no method can give satisfactory results unless 
it removes or renders harmless the materials 
causing deterioration, Barrow’s first step in 
restoring a book was to separate the individual 
pages and soak them first in calcium hydroxide, 
then in calcium bicarbonate solution. 

This de-acidifies the paper and also pre- 
cipitates a small amount of calcium carbonate 
in the paper fibers, stabilizing the fibers and 
providing a neutralizer for acid conditions 
which may develop as the paper ages. 

The sheet is then air-dried and laminated 
with cellulose acetate film and high quality 
tissue (used because the plastic film alone 
does not increase tear resistance). A sort of 
club sandwich of tissue, film, paper, film, 
tissue, is heat-pressed together. Film and tissue 
form such a homogeneous unit with the paper 
that the average person would not recognize 
that any treatment had been made. 

The product is easily read, not discolored, 
and has good tear and fold resistance. Both 
tissue and film have shown up well in aging 
tests, and the sheets are rebound with bind- 
ing margins of tissue or quality paper. 

The original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights are among the thousands of laminated 
documents. Barrow’s lamination machines are 
built by The Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., and he has personally supervised 
installation of 21 throughout the world. 


The Barrow process is slow. It is economical 
for use with very valuable documents and 
books. It is a major operation and cure, and 
too expensive for general use. Something is 
needed to extend the life of hundreds of im- 
portant books and magazines in today’s libra- 
ries — something cheap which will prevent 
deterioration. 
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OKLAHOMA GOVERNOR PRESENTED FIRST BOUND VOLUME 
OF STATE’S MAGAZINE BY LBI PRESIDENT 


Presentation of the first bound volume of Oklahoma Today, one of the three leading state 
magazines in the nation, was made April 9th to Oklahoma’s Governor, Raymond Gary (shown 
left) by Robert T. Motter, Jr. (right), Past President of Library Binding Institute and Vice 
President of Motter Bookbinding Company, and Dave Loye (center), Editor of the magazine. 
Issues of the magazine’s first two years of publication are included in each volume, which are 
being bound by the Motter Bookbinding firm of Muskogee, Oklahoma. Sale price per copy is 
$10.00 and advanced sales, prior to the presentation, were reported to have already reached 
more than 30 copies. 


Oklahoma Today, barely two years old, has paid subscribers in all 48-states and more than 35 
foreign nations, for a total circulation both in Oklahoma and out-of-state of nearly 20,000. Within 
the past six months it has received recognition as one of the nation’s most outstanding state 
magazines for quality and general excellence. The other two: the 30-year old Arizona Highways 


and the 12-year old Vermont Life. 








The Council on Library Resources, an organ- 
ization established by the Ford Foundation, 
has awarded Barrow a $49,500 grant to develop 
“an inexpensive method for arresting or pre- 
venting deterioration.” The Virginia State 
Library is administering this grant, and Barrow 
has his laboratory and equipment set up in 
the library building at Richmond. 

The method Barrow has been using for 
de-acidification may not be good enough, he 
thinks, since very little is yet known about 
paper made by the newer pulping processes. 
Not enough calcium carbonate can be deposit- 
ed in the paper fibers without longer treatment 
and re-dipping. But a combination of calcium 
bicarbonate and magnesium bicarbonate solu- 
tion seems to do the trick. Barrow believes 
that book and magazine life can already be 


extended by this technique to between 75 and 
100 years. 

If economy is to be the watchword — and 
it must be for widespread use — the time 
for treatment is during the papermaking pro- 
cess. A Richmond papermaker has agreed to 
make some experimental runs, and Barrow 
estimates that paper for an average book can 
be treated for a couple of cents, compared 
with a cost of $4 to $5 if the printed book 
has to be unbound and treated. 

Treatment is still not the end. Proper stor- 
age of valuable books and magazines goes a 
long way in helping prevent deterioration. 
Barrow’s prescription: 72 degrees Fahrenheit, 
50 percent humidity. Then restoration even- 
tually, but only when needed. Pages in good 
condition should be left alone. 
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NATION'S SCHOOL CHILDREN LEARN 
ABOUT BOOK CONSERVATION 
THROUGH SCHOOL POSTER CONTEST 


A highly successful nation-wide book con- 
servation poster contest was conducted among 
elementary school youngsters last fall by New 
Method Book Bindery, Inc., of Jacksonville, 
Illinois. The contest was conceived by New 
Method in an effort to help schools and com- 
munities face a common cost-of-education 
problem; namely, the wasteful destruction of 
books through careless, abusive reading prac- 
tices. How to help solve this problem became 
the basis and purpose of this contest, designed 
to gain the cooperation of every youngster, 
school and community in support of a book 
conservation program reaching all local levels. 


The contest started October 10, 1957. Notices 
appeared nationally in educational publica- 
tions, newspapers and periodicals which pro- 
duced immediate reaction. Dozens of requests 
for contest applications and display material, 
for use by the schools in stimulating interest, 
were received by New Method Book Bindery, 
Inc. — But, what occurred in the next three 
months before the contest’s December closing 
far surpassed even the most optomistic fore- 
casts. 

More than 6,000 youngsters from grades one 
through six, in public, private and parochial 
elementary schools located in every part of the 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska responded. 
Each of these thousands of poster entries re- 
vealed the child’s personal interest and en- 
thusiasm for this subject of book conservation. 
Constructive ideas about the proper care of 
books were worked out with the use of crayon, 
colored paper, cloth and even straw to form 
animals, talking-flowers, rockets —the list is 
endless. 


The next phase of the contest, to screen and 
select three-hundred entry finalists from among 
these several thousand posters, continued 
through the month of January, 1958. Mr. Mel- 
vin B. Summerfield, personally supervised the 
members of his staff at Franklin Advertising 
Service, Boston, Mass., in this extremely im- 
portant and highly difficult task. Then, on the 
evening of February 6 the Award Dinner and 
final judging of posters took place. 


A group of distinguished educators, librari- 
ans and invited guests were present for this 
award dinner, held at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. Members of the judges panel 
included Prof. Harve Stein, illustrator of over 
70 books for children and head of the Depart- 
ment of Illustration, Rhode Island School of 
Design; Dr. Mary C. Austin, Lecturer on Edu- 
cation, Harvard Graduate School of Education; 
Miss Priscilla Peckham, Supervisor of Art, 
Brookline Public Schools; Miss Virginia Havi- 
land, Librarian and former National Chairman 


Judges’ Panel study one of Poster Contest’s 
three-hundred entry finalists as Award Dinner 
hosts look on. 


of the Children’s Library Association; and Mrs. 
Alice B. Howard, Consultant for School and 
Public Libraries in Work with Children and 
Young People, Massachusetts Department of 
Education. Hosts for the award dinner were 
Mr. Lawrence D. Sibert, President and Mr. 
Robert F. Sibert, Treasurer, New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc. 


The award for First Prize in the grades one 
through three group, selected by the judges, 
went to Krissa Rippey, Grade 3, Washington 
School, Holdrege, Nebraska and Second Prize, 
in this first group, was awarded to Charles 
Williams, Grade 2, Seth G. Haley School, 
West Haven, Connecticut. First Prize honors 
in the grades four through six group went to 
Vera Paine, Grade 5, Antonito Public School, 
Antonito, Colorado and Second Prize, in this 
second group, was awarded to Beverley Bus- 
sard, Grade 6, Kenmore Elementary School, 
Kenmore, Washington. 


First prize award winners received a distinc- 
tive bronze relief, openbook design plaque, 
mounted on a dark walnut-finish wood panel; 
plus the additional honor of winning 150 
hooks for their individual schools and certi- 
ficates of merit for their art teachers. Second 
prize award winners received a handsome, 
scroll-design bronze plaque mounted on a dark 
walnut-finish wood panel; seventy-five books 
for their individual schools and certificates of 
merit for their art teachers. The judges 
awarded twenty certificates of merit to posters 
selected for honorable mention; ten presented 
to the first group, grades one through three, 
and ten additional merit certificates to those 
selected in the grades four through six group. 
There was also the presentation of a book to 
each of the first one-hundred entries in the 
contest. 

Sponsors of the New Method Elementary 
School Poster Contest point out that the story 
of the contest does not end here, however... 
it marks only the beginning phase of its im- 
portant objective: to increase the useful “life” 
of books through their proper care. 
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FIRST PRIZE — GROUP II, Vera Paine, Age 10, Grade 


5, Antonito Public School, Antonito, Colorado. Art 


Teacher, Sister M. Gratia, OSB. 


‘IRST PRIZE — GROUP I, Krissa Rippey, i an 

Age 9, Grade 3, Washington School, Hold- —> KRISSA VERA 
ege, Nebraska. Art Teacher, Richard Rosen- \ * RIPPEY 4 a PAINE 
lahl. ; 


CHARLES = BEVERLEY 
WILLIAMS : BUSSARD 


& 


SECOND PRIZE —GROUP I, Charles Wil- 

iams, Age 7, Grade 2, Seth G. Haley School, SECOND PRIZE—GROUP II, Beverley Bussard, Age 

West Haven, Connecticut. Art Teacher, Miss 12, Grade 6, Kenmore Elementary School, Kenmore, 
utler. Washington, Art Teacher, Mabel Nordgren. 
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HOUSE OF GANE 
HONORS DAN G. CHURCH 
ON FIFTIETH YEAR WITH FIRM 
Reprinted from BINDERY TALK 


In December of 1907 
a lad in knee pants ap- 
plied for the job of 
errand boy for Gane 
Brothers & Co. of St. 
Louis. Little did he 
dream then that he’d 
be on the job for the 
same organization for 
a half century. 

Daniel G. Church, for 
that was his name, was 
promoted very shortly 
from messenger to ship- 
ping room clerk, stock 
man, order filler and then into the bookkeep- 
ing department with general and clerical 
duties. Dan was very diligent in these various 
duties and promotions were his reward. 

Came the first World’s War and Dan answer- 
ed the call to colors in 1917. After serving 
Uncle Sam in the Navy he was given an 
honorable discharge after hostilities and re- 
turned to the House of Gane. 

He loved machinery and as a result was 
tutored by Mr. Zapf, then manager of the St. 
Louis office and inventor of the Gane’s gluing 
machine. Not only did Dan become proficient 
in the repairs, demonstration and sales of the 
Gane’s gluer but of other bookbinding equip- 
ment as well. In this connection he called 
on many customers and as time went on was 
given his own territory in Missouri and Illinois 
which has since broadened. 

On January 1, 1927, Dan became one of 
eight directors who started out the year as 
Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc., after these 
eight men of Chicago and St. Louis bought 
out the interests of Mr. Lane. 

The new organization advanced as did Dan 
Church who became a vice-president in August 
1938. He also holds the same office in Gane 
Bros. & Co. of New York, Inc. In addition 
to the business he loves, Dan has given much 
of his time to civic affairs. He served on the 
draft board in World War II and was appoint- 
ed an Honorable Colonel by the Governor of 
the State of Missouri to serve on his staff. 
In 1949 he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Police Commissioners of the St. Louis 
police department where he served four years. 
Dan holds the Selective Service medal awarded 
in the name of the Congress of the United 
States for faithful and loyal service. 

On the occasion of the annual meeting of 
the board of directors, held in Chicago on 
February 8th of this year, Dan was presented 





with a gold watch in honor of completing 
his Fiftieth Year with the House of Gane. 

We are sure all his friends join us in 
wishing for him the best of everything in the 
future. 


Oke” 


From LE SI Mailbag 


“Your poster ‘Linking the past with the 
future’ is a very fine one. Would it be possible 
to have several of these to be used on the 
library bulletin boards throughout the school? 
We have 3 libraries but if that is too many 
we could use one in the main room at least. 


Thank you.” 


~ ker 


“IT wish to thank you most kindly for sending 
the Kodachrome slides to my attention for 
use at the East Hampton Free Library. 

They made quite an impression and this 
material certainly came in handy. 

We are today under separate cover return- 
ing these slides to you. It is my sincere hope 
that they are received in excellent condition 
and once again I do wish to thank you.” 


ry 


Since 1842 


Davey Board 


The 
Standard Binders Board 


For Library Bindings 
* 


The Davey Company 


164 LAIDLAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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INSTITUTE HONORS 
BINDERY PRESIDENT 


Lawrence D. Sibert, (Right) president of 
the New Method Book Bindery and his son, 
Robert F. Sibert, treasurer, are shown admir- 
ing an award presented to Lawrence D. Sibert 
at the 22nd annual meeting of the Library 
Binding Institute, held May 6, 7, and 8 at 
French Lick, Ind. 


“When the history of the library binding 
industry is written, many men will stand out 
as leaders and pioneers,” Melvin B. Summer- 
field, public relations director of the Library 
Binding Institute, said in making the presen- 
tation. 

“Tonight we celebrate the anniversary of 
Lawrence D. Sibert, who is completing 50 
years of active contribution,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “Mr. Sibert has been of help to 
everyone here with his friendly advice, his clear 
thinking and his sound business practices. 
In testimony of his service to his chosen trade 
in maintaining highest standards, and a tangi- 
ble evidence of our love and respect, the 
Library Binding Industry is happy to present 
him with this award which reads: 

“Lawrence D. Sibert in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his association with 
the library binding industry. French Lick, In- 
diana, May 1958, Library Binding Institute.’ ” 





Howard (F. J. Barnard & Co.) Atkins dis- 
cusses mutual problems with Chris and Marie 
Gross (Ruzicka, Baltimore). 





MORE FROM OUR MAILBAG 


“We find your publication The Library 
Binder most useful in teaching about library 
binding and I note you have some brochures 
which sound useful. Would it be possible to 
have them? 


1. A pamphlet which tells what to do when 
you have water damage. 


2. Questions and Answers About Library 
Binding. 
3. Let’s Talk About Library Bindings. 
Also do you have a list of the specifications 
developed by the Library Binding Institute 
for library rebinding and prebinding. 


Thank you.” 


ANSWER: 


Yes, we do have the new LBI Standards 
for Prebinding and Rebinding available now. 
Just write to LBI, 10 State Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Oke” 





Everythin | 


for the Library Binder... 


@ DAVEY BINDER BOARD 

@ BACKING FLANNEL AND DENIM 

@ INTERLAKEN CLOTH AND BUCKRAM 

@ DuPONT PX CLOTH, BUCKRAM AND 

FABRIKOID 

GUMMED HOLLANDS AND CAMBRIC 

@ GANE’S FLEXIBLE, CASE MAKING AND 
STRIPPING GLUES 

@ EDGE COLORS — SIZINGS — LACQUER 
— VARNISH 

@ END SHEET, BACKING AND FLEXIBLE 
PAPERS 

@ STAY CLOTH — SUPER — SEWING 
THREADS 

@ GANE’S CASING-IN PASTE — HEAD- 
BANDS 

@ PEERLESS GENUINE GOLD AND STAMP. 

ING FOILS 

plus HUNDREDS of other Supplies, 

Tools, New and Rebuilt Equipment 

Over 111 years of “Know-How” 











GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


cf New York, Inc 


Gane Brothers & Co 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


It is obvious that we're not talking about 
the contents of books—but of those wonderful 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS* which when 
used by Library Binders to prebind or rebind 
books makes them both durable and beautiful 
beyond description. 


Today, with art coming of age, and with 
modern technology lending its assistance, an 
entirely new concept of bookmaking has been 
created. The cover is now an integral part of 
the message and is as important, particularly 
in juvenile books, as the text itself, 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS* have contrib- 
uted to this development process by providing 
colorful design and permanency to the skill 
of cover making. Without reservation we can 
truthtully say that a Genuine PICTURE 
COVER® is more colorful, has more sparkling 
brilliance, is better designed and will outlast 
any other printed buckram cover ever made. 


All reputable Library Binders can suppl 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS* from our stoc 
of about 20,000 popular juvenile titles. Let 
us send you a sample without obligation. 


ture Covers 


5 MAY Live 
8&9 oo* 
Orn THAT 8 rmapemane 





cture Cover 
BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. * 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE 

STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: YUkon 1-1800 


PUBLICATION IS PRAISED 
BY NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Condensed from Baltimore Evening Sun, 
May 13, 1958 


Science studies being conducted in Ballti- 
more county public schools in connection with 
the International Geophysical Year are attract- 
ing wide attention. 

The National Academy of Sciences has just 
requested permission to reprint 25,000 copies 
of the March issue of All Baltimore County, 
a publication prepared monthly by the county 
public school system. 

Officials of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences praised the “enthusiasm and substantive 
content” of the publication’s March issue, in 
which the 1.G.Y. is being emphasized in the 
science curriculum of Baltimore county schools. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


The academy will include copies of the 
Baltimore county publication in a packet of 
descriptive pamphlets to be distributed in 
September to junior and senior high schools 
throughout the United States in connection 
with the I.G.Y. observance. 

The county school publication is prepared 
each month under the direction of a committee 
headed by Miss Elizabeth Hodges, supervisor 
of public school library services. 

Miss Helen G. Huttenhauer is editor of the 
publication, and G. Alfred Helwig, director of 
curriculum, serves as consultant. 


~ ker” 


CECILIA UGARTE 
QUOTA FELLOW 1957-1958 


Excerpts from The Quotarian, May, 1958 


(Editor’s Note: Quota is a Women’s civic 
club patterned on Rotary and Kiwanis.) 


Cecilia Ugarte of Santiago, Chile, is doing 
work in library science at the University of 
Indiana, Bloomington. She writes: 

“I am so grateful for this opportunity that 
the Quota Club has given to me to study and 
further my education here in the United States, 
making it possible for me to make myself a 
better and more useful citizen of my own 
country (Chile) . . . The Quota Club and 
Indiana University shall forever constitute one 
of the most important periods in my life... 

“ _. During my first semester I concentrated 
on Library Science, taking only one course 
out of the field which was American Govern- 
ment and which gave me a better and clearer 
understanding of this country. 

“The University’s campus is, I believe, one 


— |) — 
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of the most beautiful I have ever seen .. . 
Everyone that I have met has been so friendly, 
warmhearted. In truth, I have felt so much 
at home that adapting myself to this new mode 
of life has really been no great problem.” 

Cecilia grew up and was educated in Santi- 
ago. While studying library science at the 
University of Chile, she held a part-time posi- 
tion in the Library of the Chilean-British Cul- 
tural Institute. After she graduated from the 
University in 1956, she became a librarian at 
the Institute. 


Cecilia came to the United States because 
she had completed all the training in library 
science available in Chile and she had been 
offered a key position as a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Library science is relatively 
new in her country and the need for good 
libraries and good librarians is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. 


Oke” 


SLIDES INTRODUCE THE LIBRARY 
BY WENDELL W. SIMONS 


Reprinted from California Librarian, 
April, 1958 


In order better to acquaint students with 
their library and to introduce them to some 
of the materials and services housed in it, 
the Santa Barbara College library undertook 
last summer to produce a series of color 
slides. The 200 slides that resulted include 
everything but the staff room sink. 

The project began in the library depart- 
ments where lists of desired slides were made 
up. These lists were submitted to an Orienta- 
tion Committee who screened out duplicate 
requests and added some items of a general 
nature that had not been included by any 
department. From the final list a card file of 
the proposed shots was prepared, this file 
serving as the master control throughout the 
project. Upon completion, the file became the 
basis for a very simple catalog of the slides. 
A decimal classification has been assigned to 
the slides, grouping them by library depart- 
ments. Plenty of room has been left for future 
expansion. 

Generally, the slides are of two types, that 
is, intended for two types of use. First there 
are the architectural shots, both indoor and 
outdoor, intended to show the arrangement 
of the building and to help people locate var- 
ious departments and services. The second type 
is concerned with the using and finding of 
materials, showing closeups of catalog cards, 
indexes, shelf arrangements, etc. These were 
most often done in series to illustrate a 
certain sequence of events. One series, as an 
example, is on how to locate books in the 
stacks. 


Slide 1—Long range view of the public cata- 
log also showing the LC Subject 
Heading Book. 


Slide 2—Closeup of one of the catalog trays 
showing three cards with the sub- 
ject heading Badminton. 


Slide 3—Closeup of the shelf in the GV 
section of the stacks where these 
three books should be found. One 
of the books is on the shelf, a 
dummy marked “folio shelf” in 
place of the second, and there is 
no sign of the third. 


Slide 4—Fairly close view of the G_ folio 
shelf showing the second of the 
books in place. 


Slide 5—Long range view of the Circula- 
tion desk showing a student ask- 
ing about the third book which 
was not found in the stacks. 


Slide 6—Closeups of a charge card for the 
third book, indicating that the 
book had been previously charged 
out. 


Other series explain the use of the card 
catalog, how to find Reserve books, how to 
use certain of the indexes and reference works, 
and so forth. 


Ep. Note: Mr. Wendell W. Simons is in 
charge of Audio-Visual Services at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara. 
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THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS ... 


An article entitled “Pictorial Reporting” 
by Robert M. Orr, Director, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., Public Library, published in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Volume 32, No. 7, March 
1958, page 513. 


~OKe” 


— CLIPS — 


For fixing things around the house, Wall 
Street Journal tells us, nothing beats a man 
who’s handy with a checkbook. 


Fellow told us he’d finally reached the posi- 
tion in the business life where he could take 
two hours for lunch. Only trouble — the doc- 
tor limits him to a glass of milk. 

It’s not so hard to make money these days. 
It’s making a living that’s so difficult. 

Love your enemies —there’s nothing that 
will make them madder. 

Ivern Boyett would like to know: “Ever 
notice how fast it gets Later, when you Buy 
Now?” 


Diet: what you keep putting off while you’re 
putting on. 


—17— 
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INFORMATION 








B. I. Literature has been prepared for you, the Librarian, and all others associated 


with, and interested in, Libraries. It contains a wealth of helpful information to assist you in 
getting responsible binding advice and service from approved binders. 


L 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

41 OPERATIONS —Shows you exactly 
what you must expect when your books 
are rebound. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BIND- 
ING. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY 
BOUND NEW BOOKS. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ABOUT 


Any or all of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


awe 18 n= 


LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trus- 
tees, Purchasing Agents and School Ad- 
ministrators. 

LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 
STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR 
PUBLICATIONS. 

BROCHURE — SALVAGING 
DAMAGED BOOKS. 
BROCHURE — Let’s 


Binding. 


WATER 


Talk About Library 


10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Jhe Fyuzicha Bindery (elebrates 
Sts 20014 Anniversary 


FIRM’S INCORPORATION AND PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF 
NEW GREENSBORO PLANT MARK EVENT 


Mrs. Marie 
Ruzicka Gross 


Joseph Ruzicka 


The Ruzicka Bindery of Baltimore, Md., and 
Greensboro, N. C., has incorporated the busi- 
ness to mark its 200th Anniversary celebration 
(1758-1958). Officers of the newly formed 
corporation were elected at the Meeting of 
Incorporation held in Baltimore last January, 
and include: Marie Ruzicka Gross, President; 
Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr., Vice President; Lu- 
cille B. Ruzicka, Secretary; Christian W. 
Gross, Treasurer; and Directors, Joseph Ruzic- 
ka and Barbara Ruzicka Coleman. There will 
be no change in policies nor management. 
This is simply a change of legal entity. 

The long history of the House of Ruzicka 
is traced back through six generations to 1758 
when Vaclar Ruzicka first began printing, 
binding and selling books in a small European 
town not far from Prague. Some one-hundred 
and twenty years later a grandson of the 
original founder transplanted the business to 
this country and, during the past three-quar- 
ters of a century, succeeding generations have 
contributed to the continual growth and expan- 
sion of the Ruzicka Bindery. 


Dating from 1887, when the first Joseph 
Ruzicka began his early apprenticeship to his 
father, the firm experienced the changes tak- 
ing place in the binding of books. Just before 
the turn of the century was the day of large 
private libraries and most of the binding was 








Joseph V. Ruzicka, J. Vernon Ruzicka 
dt 


done for lawyers, doctors, educators and others, 
These bindings were always of leather, some- 
times handsomely tooled. With the advent of 
public, college and university libraries and 
many other institutional book collections, the 
picture changed until in 1914 the firm was 
binding books and periodicals in more durable 
materials for ever-growing libraries in 15 
eastern and southern states. In 1928, the House 
of Ruzicka opened a new bindery in North 
Carolina under the management of Joseph’s 
son, Vernon Ruzicka, and the next year his 
daughter, Marie, joined the organization. In 
1952 Vernon’s son, Joseph, the sixth genera- 
tion of Ruzickas to be a bookbinder, became 
manager of the southern plant following the 
untimely death of his father. A new and more 
efficient plant for the Greensboro operation 
is planned by the Ruzicka Bindery as part 
of the firm’s 200th Anniversary celebration. 


In addition to Library work, the Ruzicka 
Bindery makes new leather bindings and re- 
stores old ones for hundreds of rare and un- 
usual volumes belonging to many interesting 
people. Bibliophiles of note, Queens and 
Presidents are among those who have the 
firm’s bindings on their shelves. Ancient works 
of famous authors restored by the Ruzicka 
Bindery are carefully preserved in glass cases 
in many Libraries. 


ker” 


BINDER DONATES LIBRARY 


__ Plans for the construction of Passavant Hospital’s new School of Nurses Building in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, include a library to be erected from funds donated by New Method Book Bindery, 
Inc. In honoring New Method’s generous contribution, the library will be named “The Sibert 
Library” for the company’s President, Lawrence D. Sibert and Treasurer,: Robert F. Sibert. 
This is perhaps the first time that a library has been so named for a library binder. 
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CERTIFIED MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


ALABAMA 
TUSCALOOSA LIBRARY BINDERY 
oe” Street, Tuscaloosa 


ARIZO) 
ARONA LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 
2415 ~~ ga St., Fresno 


COLORA 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co 
Welton Street, Denver 
BIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
PECK BINDERY 
164 Hallock Ave., New Haven 


FLORIDA 
DOBBS BROTHERS LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
90 Palmer Street, Box 927, St. Augustine 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL vy BINDERY Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlante 
ILLINOIS 
BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
5809 Division Street. Chicago 
COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDERY 
1325 Commercial St., Belleville 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD eae BINDERY 
oy ee Books Only) 
3 South Rosclust, Steet Jacksonville 
PLOR IA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N. Adams, eons 


INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiane 
546 South Meridien St., Indianapolis 


IOWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


KANSAS 

AMERICAN BINDERY 

914 Jefferson Street, Topeke 
LOUISIANA 

EVERETT’S BINDERY 

811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


MARYLAND 

CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 

1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 

JOSEPH RUZICKA 

3200 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

F. J. BARNARD & Co 

10% Mystic Avenue, Medford 

OOK BIN v bed Co. 
P08 a" jest Marlbo 
H.R TTING COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Wor ase Street, Springfi el 

NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 

271 ‘et eet West Springfield 

J.S. W & SONS 

44 bortad ioe Worcester 
MICHIGA 

WAGENVOORD & Co. 

306 N. Grand Avenue, Lansing 
MINNESOTA 

THE BOOKBINDERS 

3rd Street & 2nd Avenue, Minneapolis 


OKLA 


TEN 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
1703 Lister Street, Kansas City 
UNIVERSITY BINDERY. OF Sr LOUIS 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 Aad 48th Street, Lincoln 
NEW JERSE 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
ALBERT BERGER ng < ag A 
16 East 12th Street, New 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, INC. 
219 East 144th Street, New Yor 
LICK — BINDING Corp. 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
MUTUAL LiaRARY ‘BINDERY Co. 
N. Franklin Pl., Syracuse 
RIDLEY’ 5 BOOK BIN iDERY 
Maple Avenue, It 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINIDERY 
173 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 


OHIO 
ART Meng = poor 


324 East 9th Street, Cincinnati 
ZRAWFORD LIBRARY BINDERY 
15 Broad Street, A’ 
GEORGE A. tou COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
GENERAL BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
1766 East 133d Street, E. Clev 
ae te BI INDING "SOMPANY 
o— st, 
ty So H. yf we COMPANY 
2 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
West: WINCKLER BINDERY, INC. 
631 North _ Cincinnati 


HOM 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, ——— 


rece ye 


ARNOLD'S BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
700 Washington pueet Reading 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co, 
849 yo alley pool Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc 
37 Glenside Avenue, Glenside 
SAVIDGE & KRIM 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 


NESSEE 
SOUTHERN LIBRARY BINDERY Co 
228 Woodland Street, Nashville 


TEXAS 
HILL BOOK wry 


2409 Manor Road, A 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco, Texas 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 


CANADA 
HARPELL’S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 


Gardenvale, P. 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Counsel 
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